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Check List of Enemies ~ |.» 


The enemy is not solely the unfettered sover- 
eign national state, violating the natural rights 
of man and jeopardizing his natural environ- 
ment. § Nor is the enemy solely an atomic 
muscled totalitarian power with a world ide- 
ology. § The enemy is many people. He is a 
man whose only concern about the world is 
that it stay in one piece during his own life- 
time. He is invariably up to his hips in success 
and regards his good fortune not as a challenge 
to get close to the real problems of the age, 
but as proof of the correctness of everything 
he does. Nothing to him is less important than 
the shape of things to come or the needs of the 
next generation. . . . § The enemy is a man 
who not only believes in his own helplessness, 
but actually worships it. His main article of 
faith is that there are mammoth forces at work 
which the individual cannot possibly compre- 
hend, much less alter or direct. And so he ex- 
pends vast energies in attempting to convince 
other people that there is nothing they can do. 
He is an enemy because of the proximity of 
helplessness to hopelessness. § The enemy is 
aman who has a total willingness to delegate 
his worries about the world to officialdom. He 
assumes that only the people in authority are 
in a position to know and act. He believes that 
if vital information essential to the making of 
public decisions is withheld, it can only be for 
a good reason. .. . § The enemy is any man in 
government, high or low, who keeps waiting 


for a public mandate before he can develop 
big ideas of his own, but who does little or 
nothing to bring about such a mandate. Along 
with this goes an obsessive fear of criticism. 
To such a man, the worst thing in the world 
that can happen is to be accused of not being 
tough-minded in the nation’s dealings with oth- 
er governments. .. . § The enemy is any man 
in the pulpit who by his words and acts encour- 
ages his congregation to believe that the main 
purpose of the church or the synagogue is to 
provide social respectability for its members. 
He talks about the sacredness of life, but he 
never relates that concept to the real and spe- 
cific threats that exist today to such sacredness. 
He identifies himself as a man of God, but 
feels no urge to speak out against the situa- 
tion in which the nature of man is likely to be 
altered and cheapened, the genetic integrity 
of man punctured, and distant generations 
condemned to a lower species. He is a dis- 
penser of balm rather than an awakener of 
conscience. He is preoccupied with the need 
to provide personal peace of mind rather than 
to create a blazing sense of restlessness to set 
things right. He is an enemy because the crisis 
today is as much a spiritual crisis as it is a 
political one. § At a time when everything we 
are and everything we have are in jeopardy it 
may help to know the faces of the enemy. 


—NORMAN COUSINS in In Place of Folly, 
just published by Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 











Letters to the Editors 





What Is Relevant to the Witness? 





Pastor Asks for Help 


This morning as I gather material and 
pray for grace and guidance in prepara- 
tion of a sermon on, “Why I Believe in 
Presbyterian Reunion” I am uneasy. The 
1961 emphasis of our denomination in its 
centennial year is, “Our Heritage and Mis- 
sion.” I am uneasy because I am not par- 
ticularly proud of the reason for our sep- 
arate existence and hence cannot glorify 
the heritage. I am uneasy also because I 
am unsure of our mission to the nation. 

For several years we have remained 
silent regarding Presbyterian reunion. 
Like all good Presbyterians I have faith- 
fully kept the silence, the sort of gentle- 
men’s agreement not to touch on contro- 
versial subjects such as reunion. (I have, 
I confess, touched on some controversial 
subjects.) Now I want to know from some 
authoritative source besides my own rap- 
idly pumping heart why we have remained 
silent. Is it because we are afraid of con- 
troversy or because we are lacking in the 
fear of the Lord or both? 

The first three months of 1961 are sup- 
posed to be spent in evangelistic preach- 
ing and witness. Can we witness to the 
Lordship of Christ as we maintain our 
division? Can we separate the fact of 
Christ’s function as Savior from his func- 
tion as Lord? Is Christ divided? 

Can Presbyterianism speak to our na- 
tion in the face of the monolith of world 
communism when its own forces are piti- 
fully divided by an unforgiving spirit? 
Communism can march on, whether 
Khrushchey forgives Stalin or not, but 
the church cannot march on without for- 
giveness. Can Presbyterianism speak to 
our nation on management-labor problems 
as it jealously guards its class structure 
and continues to witness—largely—to the 
upper strata of society? Are there any 
laboring men in your church? God is no 
respecter of classes, which is another word 
for persons. 

Can Presbyterianism speak to the grow- 
ing racial disorder in our society as it 
very, very reluctantly and very, very, very 
slowly becomes an inclusive church that 
welcomes all people? A patient Presby- 
terian is one who will seat Negroes if they 
come to the church but hopes and prays 
that they don’t. A middle-of-the-road Pres- 
byterian is one who will talk about the 
matter but would rather not. A forward- 
looking Presbyterian is one who will con- 
sider the pros and cons of the subject 
and let the proper committee evaluate 
these and come up with a recommendation 
at the next meeting. A radical Presbyte- 
rian is one who will invite a Negro to the 
church just to prove it can be done with- 
out any real difficulty. I would like to be 
a plain Presbyterian and Christian but 
honestly don’t know how. Can you help 
me? 

WILLIAM B. ABpor. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Mackay Quotation 


That quotation from Dr. Mackay on 
your Dec. 5 cover puts the emphasis on the 
right spot in this church union agitation. 
I wish I had a duplicate copy or two to 
give to friends of another denomination 
who ask me what I think about the mat- 
ter. The organic, administrative union of 
all Christian fellowships in the world 
would not be the kingdom of God, neces- 


sarily, and might even be a hindrance. 
Sometimes in the past the very emphasis 
upon the church has obscured the Head 
of the church. Denominational machinery 
even when comprehensive of many branch- 
es does not per force guarantee the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 
E. W. Perry. 

Point Reyes Station, Calif. 


Pastors’ Institutes 


Four seminary Town and Country Pas- 
tors’ Institutes have been planned as fol- 
lows: 

Jan. 23-27, 1961—Louisville Seminary 
(Ky.)—planned as part of the Special 
Lecture Week at the seminary. 

Feb. 13-16, 1961—Union Seminary (Va.) 

Feb. 27-March 2, 1961—Austin Seminary 
(Texas). 

March 6-9, 
(Ga.). 

A special emphasis in each institute will 
be our Ministry to Industrial People, along 
with various other phases planned in 
church programming and the enrichment 
of our pulpit ministry. 

Invitations have been sent to Town 
and Country Pastors in each seminary 
area. 


1961—Columbia Seminary 





The Inquiring Reporter Asks 
About the 


PLAN OF UNION 


What is your opinion of the re- 
cent proposal calling for the merg- 
ing of the Methodist, Protestant 
Episcopal, United Presbyterian, 
USA, churches, and the United 
Church of Christ? (Outlook, Dec. 
19) 

Eprrors’ NotE—These responses were 
unfortunately omitted from the comments 
printed here last week. 


RoBERT J. CapDIGAN, editor, Presbyte- 
rian Life, Philadelphia — Dr. Blake’s 
proposal should be given serious consid- 
eration by church executives, pastors, and 
members of the four denominations. It 
does not seek the lowest common denom- 
inator but preserves the best in the cath- 
olic and reformed traditions. 

THEODORE A, RaATH, president, Bloom- 
field (N.J.) Seminary—Dr. Blake has 
with understanding and courage provided 
a perspective of the next frontier for 
American Protestantism. The sooner we 
explore it, the better. 

James I. McCorn, president, Princeton 
(N.J.) Seminary — Denominationalism 
and mere cooperation among denomina- 
tions are luxuries we can no longer afford. 
Dr. Blake’s proposal is a step—a long 
and historic one—in the direction we are 
compelled to go in fidelity to Christ’s 
will and in response to the world’s need. 
My hope is that other communions will 
join with the four suggested by Dr. 
Blake in seeking visible, corporate unity. 


If any minister desires to attend an 
institute other than in his seminary area, 
please write to me, asking for a program. 

JAMES M. Carr, Secretary. 
Town and Country Church Dept., 341-B 
Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Copies Are Available 


In your December 19 issue you reprinted 
Dr. Blake’s sermon relative to reunion. 
This letter is merely to suggest that if 
any persons write in requesting reprints 
we have them available through this office 
at 20¢ each or $12 per hundred. Persons 
may secure them by writing to Dr. Blake, 
510 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
oS , ia 

OrrTo K. FINKBEINER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Report on Geneva Effort 


This brief report on the restoration of 
the Calvin Auditorium in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, is given in order that the many 
who assisted may know its happy out- 
come. 

The total amount contributed was $210,- 
000. The total amount spent for restora- 
tion and furnishings, including an esti- 
mate for the organ, $167,000. 

Sixty per cent of the total was con- 
tributed by members of the Presbyterian 
Churches U.S., U.P., and U.S.A. My own 
congregation, in addition to absorbing the 
overhead of the effort, gave over $20,000. 
Miss Mabel Lee of Chicago, Elder Samuel 
C. Slaymaker of Lancaster, Pa., and Dr. 
Henry Barraclough, and many others gave 
of their time freely and effectively. 

It has been a real privilege to share in 
this effort. I believe John Calvin and 
John Knox would feel at home in the 
restored auditorium. I am glad it is being 
used. Thanks to all who helped. 

HARRISON RAy ANDERSON, Chairman. 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 


NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 

FEBRUARY, 1961 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Lord Jesus, 
Think on Me. Synesius of Cyrene (375- 
430). Hymnbook 270. 

Feb. 1-Mar. 5, World Mission Season 
(U. S.). 

Feb. 6-10, 
Geneva. 

Feb. 7-10, Churchmen’s National Seminar, 
Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 7-13, Boy Scout Week. Feb. 12, Boy 
Scout Sunday. 

Feb. 12, Race Relations Sunday, NCC. 

Feb. 13-14, POAU national conference, 
Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 15, Ash Wednesday. Lent begins. 
(Easter is Apr. 2.) 

Feb. 17, World Day of Prayer, NCC. 75th 
anniversary. 

Feb. 17-19, UPUSA area men’s meeting, 
New York. 

Feb. 19, Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
Sunday (UPUSA); Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students (NCC). 

Feb. 19-26, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 24-26, UPUSA area men’s meeting, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 5, Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for World Missions (U.S.). 











Executive Committee, WCC, 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 














e Twenty-two Christians were 
among 468 Japanese elected to the coun- 
try’s House of Representatives in the last 
election. Five other Christians ran for 
office, but were defeated... . e EIGHT 
PACIFISTS, members of the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action Against Nuclear 
Weapons, have been indicted by a federal 
grand jury in Hartford, Conn., on 
charges of obstructing the launching of 
the Polaris submarine, Ethan Allen, at 
Groton, Conn. ... e A NEGRO MINISTER, 
W. J. Daniels of the Bethel African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, turned 
down his unanimous election as president 
of the Batesville (Ark.) Ministerial Al- 
liance because he felt “the time is not 
now” for him to accept the post. ... e 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this country reached a 
record high of 3,444,265 in 1960 for a 
gain of nearly 170,000 (2.54%). The 
church reports a shortage of 1,200 to 
1,500 ministers... . e DISTRIBUTION OF 
Gideon Bibles in Orange County (Fla.) 
public schools violates the church-state 
separation provisions of the U. S. and 
Florida constitutions, according to a rul- 
ing of the State District Court of Appeals 
in Lakeland. ... e THE APPELLATE D1- 
VISION of the New Jersey Superior Court 
ruled in Trenton that no discrimination 
was involved against an employee dis- 
missed for refusing to work certain days 
or hours because of religious convictions. 
An Orthodox Jew was fired by a phar- 
maceutical corporation of Raritan for de- 
clining to work on Saturdays or after 
sundown in certain winter months. . 

e In Attus, OKLA., a special clergy 
committee has been named by the Jack- 
son County Ministerial Alliance to help 
police officers fight crime conditions in the 
community. ... @ CHARLES MALIK of 
Lebanon, former president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, has 
been appointed a professor in the School 
of International Service of American 
University in Washington, D. C.... e 
REPRESENTATIVES OF religious groups 
and voluntary agencies have cautioned 
Congressional sponsors of legislation for 
a Youth for Peace corps that the idea has 
many great possibilities, but needs care- 
ful development if it is to succeed in its 
purpose. ... e THE BAPpTistT MEMORIAL 
Hospirat in St. Louis has rejected the 
demand of the Missouri Baptist Conven- 
tion that it decline a $662,351 grant in 


QUADRENNIAL YOUTH CONVENTION 
DEALS WITH DIFFICULT ISSUES 


Da.ias, TEX. (RNS) — Presbyterian 
college and seminary students attending 
a youth convention on the World Mis- 
sion of the Church here grappled with 
such problems as racial tensions, survival 
in a nuclear age, population explosions 
and the Congo crisis. 

Guiding the students’ thinking through 
the tangles of these and other crucial 
issues were seminar leaders at the five- 
day convention sponsored by the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. 

Four of the leaders were Darrell Ran- 
dall, associate executive director, Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Department 
of International Affairs; Albert C. Winn 
of Louisville (Ky.) Presbyterian Sem- 
inary; Lamar Williamson, Jr., recently 
returned missionary from the Congo; and 
Dr. J. Hervey Ross, medical missionary 
in Mexico. 

“Commitment Amid Conflict” was the 
theme of the meeting attended by some 


1,145 students and 63 leaders from 15 
states and 30 foreign nations. 

In a seminar on “The Christian and 
International Relations,” Dr. Randall 
stressed that Christians “should have the 
faith and courage to help the nation face 
these problems that confront us.” 

“Tf the church as an institution doesn’t 
provide leadership in the world,” he cau- 
tioned, “I am sure God will find other 
institutions to supply that leadership.” 


Moral Blind Spot 

Dr. Winn, addressing an over-crowded 
seminar on race relations, told the youths 
that it is not “logical” for a person to 
understand the Christian faith and still 
be a segregationist. “Such a person has 
a moral blind spot,” he said. 

“T’ve heard some Southern Christians 
say the Negro has no soul,” Dr. Winn 
noted. “Such a claim is an admission 

(Continued, page 4) 


STUDENTS PROTEST SEGREGATED 
LIVING ARRANGEMENTS IN DALLAS 


DALLas, TEX. (RNS)—A group of Ne- 
gro and white students attending the 
seventh quadrennial youth convention on 
the World Mission of the Church here 
protested segregated living arrangements 
for the five-day meeting. 

Negro delegates were housed at South- 
ern Methodist University along with some 
of the white students. However, most of 
the white students had rooms in the hotel 
serving as headquarters of the conven- 
tion sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 

In resolutions, the group expressed 
“regrets” that all delegates could not be 
housed together at the hotel and criti- 
cized the convention planning committee 
for not making the segregated living ar- 
rangements clear in pre-convention pub- 
licity material. 

Albert C. Winn of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Presbyterian Seminary faculty and 
chairman of a seminar group which draft- 
ed the resolutions, emphasized that the 
statements had come entirely from the 
students. 


federal funds and a $30,000 pledge from 
Anheuser-Busch Foundation which is 
supported by a brewery. 





“These students are not agitating or 
seeking to create trouble,” Dr. Winn said. 
“They are simply trying to give voice 
to conscience in this matter. They dis- 
cussed the whole problem sanely and ma- 
turely with a minimum of emotion.” 

William J. Fogleman of Austin (Tex.) 
Presbyterian Seminary, director of the 
meeting, said convention officials re- 
gretted that the segregated housing had 
been necessary. But he praised the hotel 
for its cooperation in providing eating 
facilities in private dining rooms and 
meeting rooms for all the students. 

He explained that the quadrennial con- 
ventions are usually held on college cam- 
puses where all students can be housed 
together. 

“We tried to have this one on a cam- 
pus, but there was none available at this 
time,” Mr. Fogelman said. “So a com- 
promise had to be made. It was either 
hold it here or not at all.” 


He added that special care had been 
taken to make sure all Negro students 
were informed of the housing situation 
before they came to Dallas. “If anyone 
didn’t know, it was because someone 
slipped up,” he said. a 








of guilt. We can justify the way the 
Negro has been treated only if we regard 
him as not a human being.” 

Students participating in the seminar 
were heard to express wonder at how 
segregationists could reconcile their racial 
attitudes with Christianity. 

Discussing ‘“New Nationalisms,”’ Mr. 
Williamson explained the church’s di- 
lemma in this area. 

“Nationalism is the No. 1 fact of life 
in Africa,” he said. “But nationalism is 
not man’s ultimate loyalty. As a matter 
of fact, it has been the scourge of the 
western world. 

“So we are faced with the question 
of how we can show sympathy with the 
basic desires of nationalism, such as hu- 
man dignity, while still affirming that 
man’s final loyalty is to God, and not a 
nation.” 

The young minister said the Belgians 
assumed that if the Congolese were well 
fed and cared for they would not want 
to be politic ally free. 

“But rising nationalism and the desire 
for political independence is the one thing 
that matters now in Africa,” he said. 

Leading a “Frontiers in Latin Amer- 
ica’ seminar, Dr. Ross echoed Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s remarks by declaring that the 
church must “worry with the new nations 
in their growing pains of nationalism so 
that they will not lose sight of the ulti- 
mate loyalty to God.” 

Dr. Ross pointed to the difference be- 
tween Mexico’s social revolution and the 
upheavals now going on in such coun- 
tries as Cuba. 

“Mexico went through her revolution 
at a time when international Communism 
didn’t exist as a powerful force,” he ex- 
plained. “And Mexico went through 15 
vears of internal upheaval. 

“But Cuba is not going to be allowed 
the luxury of carrying out her revolution 
without outside interference. 

was somebody else doesn't provide the 
answers to Latin 


social problems in 


America, the Communists will.” 


East-West Issue 


Dietrich Ritschl, who teaches theology 
at Austin Presbyterian Seminary, dealt 
with the crisis between East and West. 
“The church in Eastern Europe realizes 
she can hardly speak with authority on 
the present situation without pointing to 
her own sins of omission in the past,” he 
declared. 

“The church there never tires of point- 
ing to her own guilt—the sins of the 
church with regard to war, racial discrim- 
ination, Jews in ghettos and capital pun- 
ishment.” 

“Second, the Eastern European church- 
es never lose sight of the fact that Com- 
munists tried to give answers to problems 
not even seen by bourgeois Christians,” 
he continued. 

“The church cannot agree with the 
ideology or practice of Communism, but 
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the churches in Eastern Europe feel that 
Communists are ahead of us in attention 
to the world’s plight.” 

The 32-year-old professor was born 
in Switzerland, lived in Germany during 
the war years and has returned to Europe 
for the last eight summers to preach in 
Communist-dominated countries. 

Dr. Ritschl believes that Christians in 
today’s revolutionary world have two 
main jobs. 

“These are perhaps not the ultimate 
tasks of the church, but without them the 
most important mission is a joke,” he 
said. 

“The first task is preservation of life 
among all races and nations. This means 
total opposition to any preparation for 
war.” 

Dr. Ritschl added that Christians in 
the Communist countries feel “very 
strongly” that Christians in the West have 
neglected this essential matter of working 
for survival. 

“The second task is the protection of 
truth - historical, political, economic 
truth,” Dr. Ritschl said. 

“Christians must fight false informa- 
tion, such as many school boards’ avoid- 
ance of books on Communism. This in 
fact equals a lie.” 

“The American public is very misin- 
formed about people in the Communist 
countries and they are also misinformed 
about us,” Dr. Ritschl added. 

“For instance, Christians and non- 
Christians in the Eastern European coun- 
tries are as afraid of Western military 
attack as the West is of a Russian attack. 

‘Although the American press is free 
in theory,” Dr. Ritschl continued, ‘“‘as a 
practical matter, the average American 
citizen is as uninformed about the world 
in general as the average citizen in Com- 
munist countries.” 

The No. 1 problem of the moment is 
the population explosion, not Commu- 
nism, Dr. Ritsch] said. “Communism is 
transitory. But we must solve the popula- 
tion crisis if we are to survive. 

“We must learn to live with Commu- 
nism, because we can not eradicate it 
without mass murder. 

“Only as we in the West face these 
problems will we be true to our Western 
tradition. We betray that tradition when 
we close our eves.” 


Numbers Registered 

Registrations at the Dallas convention 
ry synods showed: Ala., 59; Appalachia, 
67; Ark., 73; Fia., 50; Ga., 63; Ky., 


} 


25: La., 100: Misss., 56; Mo... 26: N. C.., 
129: Okla., 21: S. C., 56; Tenn., 74; 


Texas, 178; Va., 70; W. Va., 40. 

By colleges and universities, these had 
the largest number: Austin College, 47; 
Southwestern at Memphis, +4; Davidson, 


25; U. Texas, 20; LSU, 18; U. Florida, 
17; U. Georgia, 16; Agnes Scott, 16; 
Flora Macdonald, 15; W. C. UNC, 15; 


Memphis State, 14: U. Alabama 14; 
Queens, 14; King, 13; East Carolina, 12; 
N. Texas State, 12; Presbyterian, 12; 
U. Miss., 12; Miss. State, 11; Oklahoma 
Presbyterian, 11; U. N. C., 11; Trinity, 
11; Ga. Tech, 10; Marshall, 10; Union 
Seminary (Va.), 10; U. Tenn., 10. 


Churchmen Named for 
Inaugural Ceremonies 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—Represen- 
tatives of the country’s four major reli- 
gious bodies will participate in the in- 
auguration of President-elect John F. 
Kennedy, January 20, it was announced 
here. 

Mr. Kennedy, who will become the first 
Roman Catholic inaugurated into the 
nation’s highest office, will follow the 
precedent established by President Eisen- 
hower in 1956 by inviting a prelate of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church to join 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish repre- 
sentatives in invoking God’s blessings 
upon the occasion. 

Archbishop Iakovos of New York, 
head of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese 
of North and South America will offer a 
prayer. 

Mr. Kennedy had already announced 
that Richard Cardinal Cushing of Bos- 
ton, a long-time personal friend and spir- 
itual leader of the archdiocese in which 
the President-elect’s parish church is 
located, will give the invocation. 

John Barclay, pastor of the Central 
Christian Church of Austin, Tex., the 
church of which Vice President-elect 
Lyndon B. Johnson is a member, also 
will offer a praver. 

The benediction will be given by 
Rabbi Nelson Glueck, president of the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 

Official program of the inauguration, 
which will take place at 12 noon, Friday, 
January 20, at stands erected in front 
of the U.S. Capitol, will open with a 
selection by the U.S. Marine Band. 

Following the invocation by Cardinal 
Cushing, Miss Marian Anderson will 
sing a solo, to be followed by the prayer 
by Archbishop Iakovos. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn will ad- 
minister the oath of office to Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson, with Dr. Barclay’s prayer 
following. 

Poet Robert Frost will read a poem he 
has composed for the occasion and Chief 
Justice Earl Warren will administer the 
oath to President Kennedy, who will then 
deliver his inaugural address. Rabbi 
Glueck will close the ceremony with his 
praver and the Marine Corps will play 
the Star-Spangled Banner. 

* ¢ @ 

Trinity University (Texas) is now 
recognizing outstanding students by 
granting advanced standing to freshmen 
who have passed college-level courses in 
high school. 
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Scotland Newsletter 


Close-Up at St. Giles 


AR AND AWAY the main event in 

Scotland this autumn has been the 
special meeting of the General Assembly, 
convened to celebrate the Fourth Cen- 
tenary of the Scottish Reformation. Any 
event that falls but once in four hundred 
years is notable and already THE OvtT- 
LOOK has taken adequate note, giving you 
a fair report of what happened and an 
excellent of cuttings from the 
speeches. Perhaps, for the record, I 
should take another quick short glance 
at it. 

I recall the night before the Assembly 
as pretty hectic. We were entertaining 
two African ministers, the official dele- 
gates of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Nigeria and South Africa, at an evening 
meal in our suburban house. A whistle 
at the front door and there walked in 
a German pastor who had visited us fif- 
teen years ago and was returned unan- 
nounced to be present in the city during 
the celebration—and present in the city 
was all he could hope, for he had neither 
invitation nor ticket of admission and 
there just was no room for such a one; 
after all, I could not get in myself, not 
having been on the presbytery’s rota for 
membership of the 1960 Assembly last 
May. Well, I delivered the Africans with 
my wife and daughter to the Gateway 
Theatre in Leith Walk where an eccle- 
siastical audience (which had it not been 
ecclesiastical might well have been de- 
scribed as glittering so many notable 
people did it include) was met for the 
premiere of a play specially commission- 
ed by the Assembly from Robert Kemp, 
a son of the manse, on the subject of 
John Knox. I went back home to deal 
with the German and await the arrival 
from Sutherland of mv friend Mackenzie 
of whom I wrote here in September. Later 
in the evening I accompanied him across 
the city to deliver at a friend’s house a 
fresh salmon caught the day before in 
one of the peerless rivers of his northern 
parish; and before we left had the pleas- 
ure of meeting the guests at that house, 
John A. Mackay and his wife, new re- 
turned from the play and very excited 
about going to dine next evening at Holy- 
roodhouse with the Queen and Duke 
who were in residence. 


First Since 1602 

The Assembly opened next day with a 
great national service of thanksgiving in 
St. Giles with the Queen present and a 
long procession of civic, ecclesiastical and 
service representatives together with del- 
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egates from the academic and learned 
spheres of University, medicine and the 
law. In the afternoon in the Assembly 
Hall Her Majesty was again with the 
church and made a most happy speech in 
which she paid due attention to the fact 
that this was the first time the reigning 
monarch had attended since 1602 and her 
presence made plain that happy settle- 
ment had certainly been reached in the 
long and bitter and painful struggle 
of other days between church and State 
in Scotland. A resolution of solemn 
thanksgiving was laid before the Assem- 
bly by Hugh Douglas, minister of St. 
Mary’s Dundee, and convener of the spe- 
cial committee which had planned the 
celebrations. Next day the moderator 
celebrated Holy Communion in St. Giles 
and the Assembly went on to consider 
the theological implications of the Ref- 
ormation with Stuart Louden of Grey- 
friars, Edinburgh, and Sir Thomas 
Taylor, Principal of the University of 
Aberdeen, as the main speakers. The 
moderator concluded the proceedings with 
a weighty speech on the Reformation 
period after there had been greetings 
from visitors from Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australia. America also brought 
greetings in a stirring address from Dr. 
Mackay who spoke at a great meeting 
on the final evening. 

The Reformation was commemorated 
in other ways and in other places—a 
vouth rally presented the message in verse 
and song, there was a service of praise 
in which were used the great hymns and 
psalm-tunes of the Reformation, a pro- 
gram of films. In each of our cities and 
many of our towns there have been meet- 
ings and demonstrations when people 
have come together to remember our her- 
itage and, I trust, rededicate themselves 
to the maintenance and enhancement of 
that tradition. It was all very stimulating 
and we are surely much the better for it 


all. 


Next Moderator 


Already we are thinking of the next 
Assembly in May, and we have nomi- 
nated as moderator Archie Craig—I never 
heard him referred to otherwise than as 
Archie—who has filled a varied office in 
the church. He was a parish minister 
in Ayrshire and Glasgow. Then he be- 
came the first chaplain to a Scottish Uni- 
versity (Glasgow); from that he went 
south to become the first secretary of the 
British Council of Churches. Coming 
back to Scotland he was associated for 
a time with the Iona Community and 
became the first lecturer in Biblical 





Studies in the University of Glasgow. So 
often the first, a pioneer in untrodden 
ways which are now accepted and indis- 
pensable. I remember him first when I 
was a young undergraduate, thirty years 
ago. He had just become chaplain to the 
university and had announced the first 
meeting of some sort of discussion group. 
Only three men turned up but I am 
happy to recall that two of them were 
friends of mine and I myself was the 
third. He is much loved by us all though 
the event which brought him most before 
the church was a highly unpopular cause. 
It fell to him to present and defend the 
so-called Bishops’ Report on our relations 
with the Church of England four years 
ago. The report was befouled from its 
birth by a demagogic newspaper playing 
on the ignorance of prejudiced persons 
even if it had not been suspect and in 
advance of its time anyway—for still you 
dare not mention bishops in Scotland if 
you wish to preserve your life and limb. 
But even the multitudinous ranks of Tus- 
cany had to join in the applause, so mag- 
nificent was the presentation and defence 
of the report by Dr. Craig. It is splendid 
that this grand man of sympathy and un- 
derstanding, of good sense and rich hu- 
mor, should thus be honored by a church 
he has served in so many significant 
ways. 


United Appeal 


We are now in the last days of our old 
method of ingathering the funds of the 
church. Across the years each depart- 
ment has made its own appeal to the 
church and there has been an element of 
competition and rivalry. But from the 
start of 1961 there will be but one ap- 
peal which will include the two dozen 
separate enterprises in our program of 
Christian service at home and abroad. 
It is all linked up with the stewardship 
movement and we are hopeful about the 
result, hopeful that the church will share, 
as others have done, in the unprecedented 
affluence of the country (though, mind 
you, now and then there are clouds on the 
industrial horizon; and if we never had 
it so good, as we were told at the last 
General Election, we still don’t have it 
nearly so good in Scotland as they do in 
England). We are hopeful that the 
church will give us the money we need 
for present and future work. We hope 
for a better future. Many of our minis- 
ters do not yet receive a stipend of much 
over two thousand dollars. Our foreign 
mission work has seldom balanced its 
books on the right side in the last thirty 
years and has to carry a growing deficit 
or depend on a wind-fall from some gen- 
erous donor whom the Spirit may choose 
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and use to make a large gift. Nor says its 
convener, George Macleod, has the 
church grasped the task of national 
church extension. His committee is striv- 
ing to clear a debt of 300,000 pounds 
(say $850,000) before the end of 1960; 
it has been striving to follow the vast 
movement of population in Scotland 
which has gone for forty years now while 
building costs have mounted steadily. 
The present urge is known as Operation 
Last Lap and we hope for five shillings 
a head from all our vast membership. We 
won’t get it, of course, from every one 
of them for there are always the dead- 
heads and the passengers and the leaners 
and the loungers; but perhaps others will 
make it up for them as some always seem 
to do for the idle and irresponsible. Dr. 
Macleod points out that since 1947 we 
have built one new church each month, 
with the regularity of a book club issue, 
in the industrial areas. When you know 
that the Secretary of State has still 
twenty-four development schemes under 
consideration you will see that this is a 
cause that will face us for some time to 
come. 


Mary Slessor 

I found in my office desk the other 
day two or three letters written fifty years 
ago by Mary Slessor, the intrepid and 
perhaps redoubtable mill-girl from Dun- 
dee who went out in 1876 to Calabar, Ni- 
geria. There by her witness and leader- 
ship, her courage and example, she turned 
the land upside down, casting out the 
witch-doctors and medicine men with all 
their evil machinations and helped to 
prepare the land for the nationhood which 
it achieved in October last. Nigeria has 
gained her independence and the part 
played by Miss Slessor and the mission- 
aries who succeeded her was marked by 
the new government in their invitation to 
a representative of the Church of Scot- 
land to go out and share in the Inde- 
pendence celebrations. One of our pres- 
ent-day missionaries, medical trained at 
St. Andrews University, himself a Ni- 
gerian, the Principal of Hope-Waddell 
Training Institution, Sir Francis Ibiam, 
has been appointed Governor of Eastern 
Nigerian. Here in Edinburgh it was a 
moving experience to go on the first Sun- 
day of October to the ancient Kirk of the 
Greyfriars in this cold northern land and 
share in a service of thanksgiving and 
commitment with the not inconsiderable 
number of Nigerian students in the city, 
far from their warm sunny home in the 
equatorial south, yet at home with the 
rest of us in the Universal Church. One 
of our former Nigerian missionaries 
preached the sermon. We used a service 
prepared by the Christian Council of Ni- 
geria and at the end stood while the 
national anthem of the new nation was 
played. 

Mary Slessor has been in mind for 
another reason. The minister of Wishart 
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Memorial Church in Dundee was sur- 
prised and dismayed to think that no 
memento existed there of Miss Slessor 
who worshipped in that church during 
her working days in the city. He has 
converted and dedicated recently a Mary 
Slessor Chapel and has used a former 
small hall for the purpose. Murals have 
been painted and a painting of the mis- 
sionary on flax canvas (the great main 
product of the city) is hung over the 


pulpit. There is a table drape in linen 
woven about the time Mary Slessor was 
herself employed as a weaver at a flax 
factory, and it is embroidered with an 
African motif. A well-thumbed Bible 
used by her has been presented and there 
is also a large brass alms-dish made by 
Nigerians and presented to her. Mary 
Slessor died away back in 1915 but this 
also is part of our heritage, as it is of the 
new Nigeria. 


From Africa: Three Impressions 


By J. E. LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 


HAVE JUST RETURNED from 

spending two months in Africa, visit- 
ing in 15 different territories, and consul- 
ting with groups of African and mission- 
ary churchmen about the task of the 
church in the light of the Word of God 
and of the needs of Africa today. I want 
to share with you three deep impressions 
which that experience has left with me. 

1. In the first place, I have been told 
by African churchmen what they expect 
from us in the way of missionary help. 
They want men and women who will 
come to Africa ready to be completely 
part of the church there, ready to sink 
their lives in its life. “Send us mission- 
aries,” they said, “who will live with us, 
work with-us, die with us, and lay their 
bones here in Africa.’’ Over and over again 
they said they did not want missionaries 
who thought of themselves as scaffolding 
for the African church. Indeed, they said, 
we do not want an African church, we 
want a Christian church in Africa, a 
church which is truly missionary, and in 
which there is neither black nor white. 
A distinguished pastor in the Republic 
of Cameroun said, “The missionary in 
the church should be like salt in the meat. 
He should lose himself in the church.” 
A few days later, a Congolese pastor put 
it that the missionary should be the sugar 
in the coffee. I leave it to you to decide 
which you prefer: the point is the same. 
Africa and the world need men and 
women who will be ready to commit their 
lives without reserve to partnership in 
the gospel with Christian people in every 
part of the world. 


Underdeveloped? 


2. A second impression was made on 


my mind more slowly, but not less deep- 
ly, as the African journey went on. It 
was this. We have been concerned, and 
rightly concerned, with the needs of the 
so-called underdeveloped areas for edu- 
cation, health, and aids of all kinds. We 
have been concerned that missionaries 
BISHOP NEWBIGIN, General Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, London, 
gave the address from which this excerpt is 


taken at the San Francisco Assembly of the 
National Council of Churches. 


should be equipped to play their part 
in giving them this aid, and this too is 
right. But I found myself increasingly 
aware, and candid African churchmen 
confirmed the impression, that there is 
also a danger here, a danger of losing the 
one essential thing for which the mis- 
sionary movement exists. That one es- 
sential is the gospel of the saving power 
of God in Jesus Christ. That gospel we 
share with our African Christian breth- 
ren. In respect to the gospel, we are co- 
partners. When we speak of underdevel- 
oped areas, we are using a criterion which 
we have devised. If we take our measur- 
ing rod from the New Testament, who 
shall say which are the underdeveloped 
areas? 

Some of the brethren of the revival 
movement whom I met in East Africa, 
the people who had faced horrible death 
rather than give way to racial hatred, had 
so little education that we could not con- 
verse in any European language. But in 
their company, I knew that if there was 
anybody underdeveloped, it was myself. 
And one of them, a man of the highest 
education in the culture of the Western 
world, gently reminded us that if mis- 
sionaries speak too much about technical 
gifts and skills, the wealth and the re- 
sources which they can bring, a new kind 
of paternalism can easily be created and 
the real gift of the missionary to the 
church be lost. 


There are many kinds of inter-church 
aid and we must be thankful for them 
all. But we must beware of thinking of 
inter-church aid only in terms of the 
things in which we are strong—wealth, 
education, technical skill. If we do that, 
we shall lose the real mutuality, the real 
equality, which St. Paul says should be- 
long to all the members belief of Christ. 
There is a sense in which a missionary 
who goes out from the church in America 
to the church in Africa is an inter-church 
aid worker, but the essential gift which 
he brings is his missionary faith and his 
missionary calling, his experience of the 
saving power of Christ and his longing 
to help the church in Africa and to share 
that experience more widely. And that 
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kind of inter-church aid is one in which 
there can be real mutuality, in which all 
can be both givers and receivers, in re- 
spect of which it might even happen that 
some of the under-developed areas were 
found here among us in the Christian 
West. 

3. And that brings us to my third im- 
pression. The world missionary task of 
the church demands all that we have and 
are—our wealth, our skill, our strength. 
And yet, my strongest impression at the 
end of this journey in Africa is that the 
things most needed are the things no 
money can buy. Here one has to say 
things that may sound impractical but 
yet the real truth. Karl Barth once wrote 
that when God speaks to us we don’t 
want to wait to hear him to the end, but 
jump up to drown his voice with our 
good works. It would be easy to end with 
a great call for missionary advance, and 
yet that might just be the way of shutting 
our ears to God’s word. There are times 
when God speaks hard words to his 
church. To one which was apparently 
prosperous, he sent this message: 

“You say I am rich, I have prospered, 
and I need nothing; not knowing that you 
are wretched, pitiable, poor, blind, and 
naked. Therefore, I counsel you to buy 
from me gold refined by fire, that you may 
be rich. . .” (Rev. 3:17-19) 

Could it be that this is his word to 
our strong and prosperous churches in 
Europe and America today? There is gold 
to be had—refined by fire—if we want 
it. We have to ask it from him, and he 
chastens those whom he loves. 


God Is All 


We do not need to be anxious about 
his cause. Nations and empires are but 
the small duct of the balance before him. 
He is the first and the last, the living 
one, in whose hand are the keys of death 
and Hell. His cause is not in doubt. 
What matters is that we would know him, 
know that there is none to be feared be- 
side him, none to be loved except in him, 
nothing to be desired beside him; know 
both the fellowship of his suffering and 
the power of his resurrection, both his 
power and his peace, so that we may be 
the bearers of his peace to all the nations. 
We have nothing to fear except God. 
Jesus knows the weakness of his church. 
It was in the moment when he knew it 
most poignantly that he said: 

“The hour is coming, indeed it has 
come, when you will be scattered, every 
man to his home, and will leave me alone; 
yet I am not alone, for the Father is with 
me. I have said this to you, that in me 
you may have peace. In the world you 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world.” (John 16: 
32-33) 

* * * 
IF THE church people of a city acting 
in concert really took a stand, there 
are not many evils in that city which 
couldn’t be straightened out—JAMEs A. 
PIKE. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
is surely the perfect bedside book; I have 
never known it to fail. No matter how 
agitated the mind, the sturdy common- 
sense of the Doctor and the artfulness of 
Bozzy bring a sense of composure. It is 
like entering a room of tried and trusty 
old friends. And how sympathetic Johnson 
is to us parsons! “No, Sir, I do not envy 
a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor 
do I envy the clergyman who makes it 
an easy life.” Speaking of his friend 
John Wesley he says, “John Wesley’s 
conversation is good, but he is never at 
leisure. He is always obliged to go at 
a certain hour. This is very disagreeable 
to a man who loves to fold his legs and 
have his talk out, as I do.” 


TUESDAY e Reviewing the music of 
the ’50s Virgil Thomson in Harpers, 
makes the startling comment: ‘What 
worries everybody, or should, is how to 
preserve the qualities of beauty and dis- 
tinction that were formerly music’s glory. 

. . The Soviet Union and the Arab 
League, if one can judge from Moscow 
and Cairo broadcasts, do not approve of 
distinction. They want to make common 
men out of everybody. So also, it would 
seem, do the Christian churches.” He 
has elsewhere expanded this charge 
against the churches: “Church music in 
our century, whether Catholic, Protestant 
or Jewish . . . lacks self-confidence, lib- 
erty, assertion.” 


WEDNESDAY e I have spent most of 
the day marking test-papers, and emerge 
shaken by the want of literary compe- 
tence. This is a serious matter in men 
who are preparing for a life’s work of 
handling words. Even where the spelling 
and the grammar are correct, there is a 
stodginess and want of color that bodes 
ill for compelling pulpit speech. 


THURSDAY e My colleague in the psy- 
chology department here says, “How 
ironic it is that religious people are tempt- 
ed to welcome Jung because he makes 
religious noises, while Freud makes athe- 
ist noises. I am convinced that Jung 
presents a viewpoint profoundly inimical 
to a Christian anthropology, in contrast 
to which Freud is practically a biblical 
man in the flesh.” It is not only in psy- 
chology that we are misled by “noises”! 
The same holds good also in literature. 


FRIDAY e A well-known lawyer says: 
“Tt is not merely of some importance, it 
is of fundamental importance, that justice 
should not only be done, but should mani- 
festly and undoubtedly be seen to be 
done.” There is good advice here for 
parents and teachers as well as lawyers. 


SATURDAY e “The true task of man 
is not to know God but to be known to 
God, not to make judgments about him 
but to be judged by him,” says a Jewish 
scholar. Another great Jewish scholar, 
Paul, agrees: “Now that we know God 
—or rather are known by him.” 


SUNDAY e How should one begin 
public worship? With praise or confes- 
sion? I believe most of our services are 
altogether too muted in tone, they lack 
the element of great praise. “To praise 
God means to make him present, to make 
present not only his glory and power and 
splendor, but also his mercy.” Everything 
—petition, intercession, confession— 
should proceed from praise, and every- 
thing would be deepened by praise. 


CAMPUS NEWS 





Queens College (N. C.) has received 
a $1,000 grant from the Z. Smith Reyn- 
olds Foundation, with the income to be 
used to supplement the salary of a pro- 
fessor in the college. The same founda- 
tion made a $50,000 grant to Lees-McRae 
College (N. C.) toward the cost of con- 
struction of a girls’ dormitory. 


+ ££ = 


Henry Shue of Staunton, Va., presi- 
dent of the student body at Davidson 
College (OUTLOOK, May 2, 1960), has 
been designated a Rhodes scholar in the 
annual selection. 


* * * 


The Eugene C. Epply Foundation of 
Omaha, Nebr., has made a conditional 
grant of $92,500 to Tarkio College 
(Mo.) as financial assistance in rebuild- 
ing facilities destroyed by fire last win- 
ter. The college must raise an equal 
amount to round out a $700,000 campus- 
wide building program. 

ees 


Fiorina Presbyterian College has an- 
nounced a ten-year building program 
which, if early financial campaigns are 
successful, could be completely under a 
“fast plan” by 1964 at a cost of $8,992,- 
000. Under a so-called “slow plan,” 
$4,100,000 in essential buildings would 
result. An enrollment of 1,300 students 
is expected by 1963. 

* * * 


Park College (Mo.) has established 
a Foreign Language Institute offering, in 
addition to French, German and Spanish, 
languages called “critical” for study by 
the U. S. Government: Russian, Chinese 
and Japanese. Students admitted to this 
institute must complete the usual require- 
ments for a liberal arts degree. An Eng- 
lish Language Institute is also in opera- 
tion designed to aid newly arrived foreign 
students and to facilitate their use of 
the language. . . . Park has also intro- 
duced a program of evening courses. 
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Dallas Regrets 


It is unfortunate that planners for the 
recent quadrennial youth convention in 
Dallas did not hold out for unsegregated 
entertainment (they had it in all but liv- 
ing quarters). It is not likely that they 
would have been refused if they had made 
a certain stand. (See page 3.) 

As it is, the church plays a weak and 
ineffective second fiddle to the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science or the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
and other groups that have insisted that 
they be entertained—in the South!- 
without discrimination. 


Summons to Study 


The extensive amount of thought and 
discussion being given to the Blake-Pike 
church union proposal (OurTLooK, Dec. 
19) is to be encouraged This significant 
challenge to the life and processes of 
American Protestantism deserves our sus- 
tained study. 

Indeed, it would be good if in every 
theological seminary in the nation a con- 
cerned group gave itself to disciplined 
consideration of the possibilities involved 
and of what may be the will of God in 
regard to it. 

In the same way, a small group in each 
presbytery could well devote its attention 
to the same concern and, after extended 
consideration, a communication might 
be addressed to existing committees on 
union or inter-church relations at the 
General Assembly level 

Among the more frequently expressed 
reservations where the validity of min- 
isterial ordination comes into question is 
the compromise that would be involved 
in an admission that non-episcopal or- 
dination is invalid. There are those who 
will insist that the Lambeth Confer- 
ence (top-level of world Anglicanism) 
has never really recognized the South 
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India union and that if it does recognize 
it in due time it will be because even- 
tually all ministers involved will have 
been episcopally ordained. 

Other question marks that are raised 
and deserve study have to do with admin- 
istration. Let John C. Bennett express it 
as he has written in Christianity and 
Crisis (Dec. 26): 


“The main ground for caution in con- 
nection with Dr. Blake’s bold proposal... 
is that it appears to look forward to the 
forming of one vast chureh including 
about 20,000,000 members with a common 
government of some kind. Much careful 
thinking must be done about the differ- 
ence between an organic union and a 
governmental union. A real organic union 
would include all forms of mutual accept- 
ance and involves symbols and embodi- 
ments of religious unity that are not pres- 
ent in existing federations, but it would 
not attempt to create a single ecclesiastical 
administration. A governmental union 
would try to unite the administrations and 
the bureaucracies of these denominations 
in one grand scheme. 

“Bureaucracy is a bad word, and its 
use often hides the fact that bureaucracies 
are necessary and often beneficent, but 
the thought of uniting the superstructures 
of these four denominations into one great 
superstructure is appalling. Doubtless 
there are many things that can be done 
to overcome destructive competition and 
duplication, that can encourage the union 
of many local churches so that a village 
of 1,500 people will no longer have eight 
or ten churches. There is an area here of 
administrative simplification that should 
be regarded as open to continuous experi- 
ment, but this probably should not be the 
main emphasis when we think of church 
union in future years... . 

“Today there is the beginning of fresh 
thought about the goal of unity insofar 
as it affects administration and the loca- 
tion of power in a united church. Here 
warnings against bigness have their place. 
Here the human temptations that accom- 
pany a centralized structure of ecclesias- 
tical power need great attention. Not 
enough of Dr. Blake’s proposal has been 
spelled out with reference to problems of 
this sort, and we shall have to await fur- 
ther elaboration before we can make a 
more considered judgment.” 


For these and other reasons, it is im- 
portant that a great many study groups 
begin their work. 


“Correspondence” Church 


A minister for a “correspondence 
church” that numbers 2,300 members 
scattered around the world has been ap- 
pointed by the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship in Boston. Most of 
the members live where there is no Uni- 
tarian church. The minister seeks to 
stimulate their spiritual growth and de- 
nominational interests through sermons 
and other materials mailed to them. 

This is doubtless helpful to the people 
concerned but it is not the New Testa- 
ment concept of the church—the gathered 
people of God, the sustaining company— 
unless groups do come together regularly 
for prayer and for praise. To be sure, 
there would be other differences we would 
recognize with our Unitarian friends. 


GUEST EDITORS 





Outlawing of Boxing 


The gong has sounded for round one 
in another of the continuing series of 
bouts between Dr. Summerskill and the 
patrons of physical culture who run pro- 
fessional boxing in Britain. Dr. Sum- 
merskill, a Laborite Member of Parlia- 
ment, promised a free-swinging campaign 
in the House of Commons to make box- 
ing illegal. She will introduce a bill to 
that end, our Don Foskett reports. 

Dr. Summerskill’s latest attack on box- 
ing was inspired by the recent injury to 
Bobby Neill, former British featherweight 
champion who underwent surgery to re- 
move a blood clot from his brain after 
one Terry Spinks knocked him out in a 
title fight. 

“Has not the time arrived,” the indig- 
nant Dr. Summerskill cried, “when Par- 
liament should take action to protect 
youth from sadistic display organized by 
promoters whose only object is to make 
money ?” 

The possibility that professional box- 
ing will be outlawed in Britain is, of 
course, extremely dim. For one thing, as 
Teddy Waltham, the secretary of the Brit- 
ish Boxing Board of Control, explained: 
“We have our members of the board who 
are members of Parliament, and can rely 
on them to speak on our behalf if a bill 
is introduced.” For another, there would 
be little popular support for each action, 
one suspects; and legislators, regardless 
of their recreational tastes, are known to 
be extremely sensitive to public opinion. 
Finally, recent history is against legisla- 
tive proscription of boxing. 

But this does not weaken the lady’s 
argument, in which she is joined by many 
people here and in Britain, that prize- 
fighting is a disreputable business. 

The refusal or the inability of profes- 
sional boxing to purge itself of the hood- 
lums who control it is in itself sufficient 
reason to condemn the “manly art.” But 
boxing also can be indicted for the phys- 
ical injury which it requires participants 
to inflict on one another. It is this aspect 
of the professional sport that disturbs Dr. 
Summerskill. 

Some medical authorities have empha- 
sized that the deaths attributable to box- 
ing are fewer than the fatalities caused 
by other sports, notably swimming, base- 
ball and football. A recent issue of the 
British medical magazine, Medical Press, 
defended boxing in this respect, holding 
that if it is abolished because of the 
deaths it causes, “then we must logically 
down our car and motorcycle (racing) 
circuits, rope off our bathing beaches, 
suppress yachting and punish climbing 
and mountaineering in exemplary fash- 
ion. 

One cannot dispute the reasonableness 
of this point of view as far it goes. It 
does not go far enough, though, for the 
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Old Joe’s Blessing Is Not Valid 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might.’’—Deuteronomy 
6:5. 

HE FOLLOWING TALE was told 

me by a traveler who had been to 
South America. It seems that a mission- 
ary down there had several sons, and of 
course he kept strict discipline in the 
home. One fixed rule was that at the din- 
ing room table, the blessing must be 
asked before the meal could be started. 
This missionary reserved the right to ask 
the blessing himself, and invariably ask- 
ed the same one in the same words. A 
pet parrot, a smart one, hanging in his 
cage in the dining room, in time learned 
this blessing too. One day the mission- 
ary was detained just before dinner; but 
the boys did not like to wait. So one of 
them had the bright idea of getting the 
parrot to ask the blessing—which, with 
a little coaxing, Old Joe, the parrot did. 
When the father arrived, the boys were 
well into the dinner. “What does this 
mean?” the missionary asked. “Oh, it’s 
all right, Old Joe has asked the bless- 
ing.” “But Old Joe’s blessing is not 
valid,” said the father, and proceeded to 
ask the same blessing, word for word, 
himself. So far the story sounds as if it 
might have happened. 

There is a sequel which sounds as if 
it might not have happened, but it fits the 
first story as a moral fits a fable. It is 
said that one day Old Joe, having the 
opportunity to escape, took his leave and 
never came back. But a traveler some 
months after that brought back a strange 
tale from the jungle. At a point which 
he thought was far from civilization, he 


point on which professional boxing must 
be judged is not the incidence of fatal 
or serious injuries, which may indeed 
render it less lethal than other sports. 
Any proper judgment of prizefighting 
must take into account its unique charac- 
ter as the only legalized sport whose prin- 
cipal and essential object is to inflict in- 
jury to the person. This is so inseparably 
a part of professional, and to some extent 
amateur, boxing, that in the opinion of 
Dr. Eugene G. Laforet, a Boston surgeon, 
to eliminate it would make the sport 
unrecognizable. 

In the meantime, Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver recommends federal policing of box- 
ing in the United States as a result of 
the crookedness disclosed in Senate com- 
mittee hearings now taking place. One 
promoter is accused of keeping $64,000 
earned by a boxer. 

If professional boxing ever disappears 
it will be because the public finally recog- 
nizes it for the sordid racket it is and 
refuses to patronize it—Editorial in The 
Catholic Virginian. 
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thought he heard human talk. A closer 
approach made it clear that the voices 
were using English. When the traveler 
came still closer, he could see by a clear- 
ing in the jungle a number of trees in 
which sat a whole congregation of par- 
rots. In the midst of them on a branch 
of the tallest tree sat Old Joe, and he 
was teaching the other parrots the Shorter 
Catechism. This also he had learned by 
heart when he was an ornament of the 
missionary’s home. 

Now, if that missionary was right in 
saying Old Joe’s blessing was not valid, 
by the same token those parrots were not 
theologians. They were not theologians 
for the simple reason that all they had of 
theology was the words. 


A ROOM-FULL of students in a sem- 

inary, repeating in their minds what 
the teacher said in his lecture, writing 
out the Catechism or the professor’s re- 
marks and handing them back at exam- 
ination time, is not a room full of bud- 
ding theologians; it is a room full of 
parrots. You can’t be fooled by a feath- 
ered parrot, you know he has no brains 
to match his words. Only a dim-witted 
professor could be taken in by a parrot 
with nothing but the outer shape of a 
theologian. 

Memorizing the Catechism is not learn- 
ing theology. Catechisms have been mem- 
orized time out-of-mind—for the Shorter 
Catechism is only one of many—but some 
who have learned it haven’t had the 
slightest idea what it means. Theology 
is more than words; theology is what the 
words point to; it is what the words are 
trying to say. 

A gentleman who keeps up with the 
vounger set, says there is on sale a kneel- 
ing doll. Along with the dolls that blink 
their eves and say Mamma, is a doll that 
prays. Very clever; but only a very little 
girl would think that a kneeling doll is 
a praying doll. In these days of elec- 
tronic wonders, no doubt such a doll 
could be wired for the Lord’s Prayer or 
Now I Lay Me... but it still would 
not be a praying doll. 


CCORDING TO both Matthew and 
Mark, when Jesus quoted the verse 
(Deut. 6:5), “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy might,” he add- 
ed, “and with all thy mind.” Worshipping 
God, speaking of God, loving God—if it 
is not done with the mind—it is not done 
as a human being. We are more than 
machines, we are more than parrots, dolls, 
tape-recordings, mimeographed copies. If 
that is all we are, we are subhuman. God 
can be honored in the subhuman world; 
but he is not honared by a human being 
de-humanized. 
How much good is love without sin- 


cerity? If we say what we don’t mean, 
everybody knows that is lying. But if 
we say something and don’t know whether 
we mean it or not, because we don’t even 
know what we are supposed to mean, 
we may not be lying but we are not talk- 
ing sense. 

Granted, nobody loves God with ALL 
his heart and soul and mind, but that is 
no excuse for making no attempt to love 
God at all. Granted, no one fully under- 
stands the mysteries of God, not even 
those that have been revealed; but that 
is no excuse for letting pious noises suf- 
fice for sincere thought. 


HURCHES, we are told, are much 
better filled than they used to be. 
Filled with what? Reciting parrots, kneel- 
ing dolls? It would be good for us 
(though not pleasant, perhaps), if in- 
stead of reporting, So many in our Sun- 
day school can say the Catechism, so 
many attend our worship, we could re- 
port: So many in our church are begin- 
ning to understand the catechism, so many 
come to our church to pray. 
So many—or so few? Only God can 
guarantee such statistics. 


AT BOSSEY: STUDENTS 
FROM 22 COUNTRIES 


GENEVA (RNS)—Forty-three students 
from 22 countries on six continents en- 
rolled for the ninth session of the Grad- 
uate School of Ecumenical Studies at 
Bossey near here. Centered around the 
study of Christian unity, the graduate 
courses run from Oct. 1 to Feb. 15 each 
fall and winter. 

Seven of the students taking the courses 
are graduates of Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox seminaries in the United 
States. The courses are conducted under 
the auspices of the Ecumenical Institute 
of the World Council of Churches in as- 
sociation with the Faculty of Theology 
of the University of Geneva. 

Preaching at the opening service for 
the school, Francis House, WCC asso- 
ciate general secretary, expressed the hope 
that the students, drawn from ten differ- 
ent denominations would “learn from 
one another, to the deepening of your own 
faith and the clearer manifestation of 
your unity in Christ.” 

“There are special ecumenical temp- 
tations, just as there are many profound 
ecumenical experiences,’ Mr. House said. 
“One temptation common to all would be 
that of substituting your own ideas, your 
own ideals, your own liturgical prefer- 
ences, your own private interpretations of 
the Bible and of your church’s doctrinal 
formulas for things that really matter— 
Christ and his love, which surpasses 
knowledge, and his on-going creative 
work through the church and in the 
world.” 
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Would one of these 
ANNUITIES help your 
ESTATE PLANNING? 


Through an annuity of the Board of World Missions, you can 
provide a guaranteed life-time income for yourself or for 
another, and at the same time make a generous gift to World 
Missions. 


Also — in your will you can provide one or more such annuities 
for your loved ones, with the knowledge that they will receive 
an assured life-time income that will not fluctuate and cannot 
be dissipated or mis-managed. Or, if you wish, you can have 
an annuity made payable to one person and also to a survivor, 
who would in turn receive the same guaranteed life-time pay- 
ments and the same protection of principal. 


Under our Annuity Gift Plan, whatever sum you invest is 
maintained intact for payment of the annuity as long as the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries may live, and then, after all of 
the annuity obligations have been fulfilled, the principal 
becomes a gift to World Missions. Because of this gift feature, 
you are allowed certain tax benefits on both 
principal and income. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our free 
booklet describing our Annuity Gift Plan in 
detail and showing the rates of return 
based on age of annuitants. Just write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BRoarRD OF HORLD MiIsSsIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Forergu Misstous a Share” 
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UPUSA COEMAR Has 
$12,280,130 Budget 


NEW YorK (RNS)—A 1961 budget of 
$12,280,130 was adopted by the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions of the United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. at a meeting here. The appropria- 
tions represent an increase of more than 
$671,000 over the 1960 budget. 

Items included in the new budget are 
$5,590,944 for maintenance of the 
church’s 1,350 workers in 25 countries 
overseas; $3,220,032 for on-going med- 
ical, evangelistic and educational pro- 
grams abroad; and $182,639 for special 
services such as leadership development, 
literature and literacy, broadcasting and 
films, and occupational evangelism. 

Also in the budget is $154,700 for ex- 
panding activities in ecumenical relation- 
ships, including interchange of lay men 
and lay women, students and youths; 
ministry among international students in 
this country; and ecumenical seminars 
and caravans. 


House of Representatives 
Has 61 Presbyterians 


The religious affiliation of members of 
the U. S. House of Representatives shows 
the number of Roman Catholics dropping 
from 91 in the last Congress to 86 in the 
new, followed by Methodists with 76. 

Presbyterian members of the house 
number 61, while Episcopalians have 53 
and Baptists have 52. 

Other denominational affiliations are 
as follows: Lutheran 18, Congregation- 
al-Christian 19, and its sister denomina- 
tion in the United Church of Christ, 
Evangelical and Reformed, 2; Disciples 
of Christ, 13; Jewish, 11. “Protestant” 
is the only designation given by 17 mem- 
bers, while three declined to list any af- 
filiation. 

Rep. D. S. Saund (D.-Cal.), the only 
Sikh ever elected to Congress, has been 
re-elected. 

The Schwenkfelder Church is repre- 
sented for the first time in Rep. Richard 
S. Schweiker (R.-Pa.), an active layman 
in this Pennsylvania Dutch sect. 

Presbyterians are the most numerous 
among the 68 newly-elected members of 
the House and include Rep. Alonzo E. 
Bell (R.-Cal.), John W. Davis (D.-Ga.), 
Robert P. Stephens (D.-Ga.), James 
Harvey (R.-Mich.), Clark MacGregor 
(R.-Minn.), Dave Martin (R.-Nebr.), 
David Henderson (D.-N.C.), William 
Harsha (R.-O.), Tom V. Moorhead (R.- 
O.), William W. Scranton (R.-Pa.), Irv- 
ing Whaley (R.-Pa.), James Bramwell 





BIBLE LAND TOUR 
31 days all expense tour for $1597. 
Rome * Athens * Egypt * Qumran * 
Jordan * Israel. 

Ecclesia Travel Service 
35 E. Market St., Corning, New York 
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(R.-Iowa), and Vernon Thomson (R.- 
Wis.), who is a former governor of Wis- 
consin. 

OTHER PRESBYTERIANS—Alexander (D.- 
N.C.); Auchincloss (R.-N.J.); Baker (R.- 
Tenn.); Baldwin (R.-Cal.); Barry (R.- 
N.Y.); Mrs. Bolton (R.-0.); Bow (R.-O.); 
Chelf (D.-Ky.); Clark (D.-Pa.); Corbett 
(R.-Pa.); Dague (R.-Pa.); Derounian (R.- 
N.Y.); Edmondson (D.-Okla.); Fountain 
(D.-N.C.); Fulton (R.-Pa.); Glenn (R.- 
N.J.); Gross (R.-Ia.); Gubser (R.-Cal.); 

Hays (D.-0.); Hemphill (D.-S.C.); 
Hoeven (R.-Ia.); Horan (R.-Wash.); Jar- 
man (D.-Okla.); Harold T. Johnson (D.- 


Cal.); Karth (D.-Minn.); Knox (R.- 
Mich.); Kyl (R.-Ia.); Laird (R.-Wis.); 
Lindsay (R.-N.Y.); McCulloch (R.-0.); 


McDowell (D.-Del.); Matthew (D.-Fla.) ; 
Cc. W. Miller (D.-Cal.) ; 

Milliken (R.-Pa.); Morris (D.-N.M.); 
Norblad (R.-Ore.); Pillion (R.-N.Y.); Poff 
(R.-Va.); Scott (D.-N.C.); Slack (D.-W. 
Va.); Springer (R.-Ill.); Stratton (D.- 
N.Y.); Ullman (D.Ore.); Utt (R.-Cal.); 
Weaver (R.-Nebr.); Westland (R.- 
Wash.); Whitten (D.-Miss.); Wright (D.- 
Tex.). 


ACS Beams Program at 
Nation’s Teenagers 


Walter Sullivan reported recently in 
the New York Times that the American 
Cancer Society is seeking, “on a nation- 
wide scale, to woo teenagers away from 
smoking.” 

Efforts will be made through schools 
and youth groups like Boy Scouts “to 
persuade a large proportion of the na- 
tion’s young people that smoking may 
lead to lung cancer.” Filmstrips, kits of 
aids and a variety of procedures will be 
used “to offset efforts of cigarette makers 
to sell their products to young persons.” 

Science teachers in the schools in many 
parts of the country have enlisted in the 
effort using charts like this one: 

“What are your chances of getting lung 
cancer? It depends on how much and 
how long you have smoked. Half a pack 
of cigarettes a day? Your risk goes up 
eight times. Two packs or more? Twenty 
times greater.” 

While Sullivan points out that tobacco 
manufacturers challenge the view that 
smoking may bring on lung cancer, he 
says the Cancer Society is seeking to 
persuade children of upper elementary 
school and junior high school ages before 
they become habitual smokers. Support- 
ing the program are the American Public 
Health Association and the National Tu- 
berculosis Association along with local 
parent-teacher groups. In Canada, the 
YMCA has been particularly active. 

The Cancer Society declares that most 
phvsicians regard smoking as a producer 
of cancer. This report is based on 587 
interviews in a survev carried out by the 
National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Chicago. 

. + ¢ 
TROUBLE always reveals the difference 
between a Christianity affixed to us 
and a Christianity possessed by us.— 
Harry EMERSON Fospick. 
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No Active Mission 
Reported in China 


BERLIN (RNS)—Gerda Buege, a for- 
mer German Protestant missionary in 
China who recently returned from a tour 
of China arranged by an East Berlin 
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travel bureau, said here that the Christian 
mission there has ceased to exist. “The 
more than 100-year-old tree has been 
cut, but its healthy roots have remained 
intact and tender sprouts are drawing 
life from them,” she said. 

The missionary declared the most 





“WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A NATION SPENDS MORE ON 
GAMBLING THAN IT SPENDS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION? 


If you can find any Romans around, ask them. They lived pretty 
high on the hog in their day. That is, until some serious-minded 
neighbors from up North moved in. The rest is ancient history. 


YOU’D THINK THEIR FATE WOULD HAVE TAUGHT US A 


LESSON. 


Yet today we Americans spend twenty billion dollars a year for 


legalized gambling, while we spend a niggardly four-and-a-half 


non-essentials.” 
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| billion for higher education. Think of it! Over four times as much! 
We also spend six-and-a-half billion dollars a year for tobacco, nine 
| billion dollars for alcoholic beverages, and billions more on other 


Council for Financial Aid to Education 


National spending says, in effect, that Americans regard trifles 
above education. What does the spending of churchmen say? Are 
we concerned about our church colleges? Does the financial support 
| we give them reflect their true value? Our nation’s future may well 
depend upon the spiritual influence they exert. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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Books to Help 
S. S. Teachers 


With First Quarterly Lessons 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 
Daily Bible Study by 
William Barclay 


Volume 1 (Introduction with commen- 
tary on chapters 1 to 7). Clothbound. 
$2.50 
Volume 2 (Interpretation of chapters § 
to 21.) Clothbound. $2.50 


MODERN READER’S GUIDE TO JOHN, 
William Hamilton—New understanding of 
John’s Gospel. Reflection Book #527, 

50¢, paper 





THE GOSPEL OF LIFE, Studies in the 
Gospel According to St. John by John 
McConnachie. |nexpensive publication 
by noted Scottish churchman for use 
in Bible classes, Bible study groups, 
youth fellowships and other organiza- 
tions. 75¢, paper 











HOW TO READ THE GOSPELS, C. H. 
Dodd. This 31-page booklet has been re- 
printed 13 times 25¢ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTA- 
MENT THOUGHT, Frederick C. Grant 
$1.50, paper 


HARPER’S ANNOTATED BIBLE SERIES 
(KJV) #102 The Gospel of John (Vol. 1, 
Ch. 1-12) by Frederick C. Grant, paper. 
Published at 75¢. 

Special . . . 35¢ or 3 for $1 


#103 The Gospel of John (Vol. 2, Ch 
13-21) and The Epistles of John |, Il and 
Ill, by Frederick C. Grant. Published at 
75¢. Special, 35¢ or 3 for $1 


THE WESTMINSTER DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE $6.00 


DUMMELOW’S 1-Vol. BIBLE 
COMMENTARY $5.00 


WESTMINSTER INTRODUCTIONS TO 








THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE $3.75 
FOR 1961 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
ANNUAL for 1961 $2.95 
gonnace woneenee Clip & Mail ----------"-"" 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE 
512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 


YES, send me the following books from 
the above list: 








(1 OR, SEND ALL TITLES LISTED 
ABOVE FOR $22.50 


Postage paid where payment accompanies 
order. Add 25¢ for orders under $2. 
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CITY 
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enclosed, or send bill to 
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striking feature of the present situation 
of Christians in China is that they have 
become a “frightening minority” which 
must be sought with a “magnifying 
glass.” 

Stressing that as a tourist she naturally 
had been able to get only a very limited 
glimpse of actual conditions, she said, 
“While I have not received the impres- 
sion that Christians are being forced to 
give up their faith, the life of the indi- 
vidual is so much consumed by work, 
socialist obligations, training courses and 
other activities that it must still be very 
difficult to find time to maintain some 
sort of parish life.” 

She said it appears as though 650 mil- 
lion people were chasing after only one 
objective: to catch up with world stand- 
ards. 

In view of this situation, Mrs. Buege 
said, it is surprising that there still are 
iny parishes at all. She reported that in 
Shanghai church life is comparatively 
active because of the special position of 
this city. Although the number of 
churches in this city of ten million had 


dwindled from a former 200 to 20 today 
there is still a noticeable amount of re- 
ligious activity, she said. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


OccIDENTAL College (Calif.), with 
$9,231, was included among the church- 
related institutions receiving grants from 
the Atomic Energy Commission for work 
in the field of the physical sciences and 
engineering. Money provided will be 
used for the purpose of laboratory equip- 
ment to initiate or expand the use of 
radioisotopes and other nuclear material 
in their life science instruction programs. 





x = 2 

The College of Wooster (Ohio) has 
announced successful completion of its 
$1,000,000 capital funds drive among 
its alumni for the rehabilitation of Kauke 
Hall, principal building on the Wooster 
campus. In moving toward the $20,- 
000,000 goal by 1966, the centennial 
year, the college has secured nearly 
$7,000,000. 


The Inquiring Reporter Asks About 


Albert Schweitzer’'s Policies 


There appears to be a good bit of criticism of the philosophy and 
policies of Albert Schweitzer’s enterprise on the part of well-informed 
leaders in missions. Do you share what you understand to be the basic 


criticism? 

Wrnpurn T. THomas, UPUSA Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations, New York—Philosopher, musi- 
cian and humanitarian, Schweitzer is the 
world’s conscience. His “white man’s 
burden” obsession prevents the training 
of Africans to take over his missionary 
operation. 

NorMAN A. Horner, Professor of 
Vissions, Louisville Presbyterian Sem- 
inary—No one questions Dr. Schweitzer’s 
personal greatness, but I have two mis- 
givings about his missionary effective- 
ness: (1) He has not trained Africans for 
leadership; (2) his work is not purpose- 
fully related to the building of the 
church. 

James E. Bear, Professor of Missions, 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 
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—I am not surprised that Schweitzer is 
not able to share responsibility (if true). 
Some excellent men, at home and abroad, 
are like that. If he has not trained the 
Africans for responsible leadership, he 
is short-sighted. I am not surprised he 
has not built up the church. He went 
out to Africa considered a “heretic,’’ has 
established a work apart from the 
“church” established by the other mis- 
sionaries, and I doubt if he has a real 
‘church consciousness.” His personal 
self-denial in the cause to which he feels 
called is an inspiration and a challenge 
to all Christians and missionaries. As 
far as I can see, his religious experience 
is one which would not prepare him to 
understand “the body of Christ” or to 
seek to link his work to the work of 
others. 

T. Watson StrEE?, Professor of Mis- 
sions, Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary—Critics hold that he does so 
much for the Africans, so little with 
them; does not share responsibility; treats 
them as children; has not led in strength- 
ening the national church. Some passages 
in Dr. Schweitzer’s writings reflect these 
points. I am not sympathetic with these 
attitudes, but I do not have sufficient 
information to pronounce judgment. My 
feeling is that here is a great man who 
retains a paternalistic approach and 
mind-set. 
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Jesus’ Authority Challenged 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for January 29, 1961 
Background Scripture: John 5. Printed Text, 5:9c-24 


John wrote his Gospel that we might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing we might have 
life in his name (20:31). 

In chapter 1 he presents the first wit- 
nesses and in chapter 2 the first signs. 
Chapter 3 centers about Jesus’ conversa- 
tions with Nicodemus; chapter 4 about 
his conversation with a Samaritan wom- 
an. In chapter 5 we have a miracle—the 
cure of a lame man at the pool of Bethes- 
da, followed by a conversation with the 
ecclesiastical leaders. The chapter falls 
into two main divisions. 


1. The Sign at the Pool of Bethesda, 

5:1-8 

The chapter begins with a statement 
of time—‘‘After this there was a feast of 
the Jews.” But how long after the events 
of the preceding chapter we are not told. 
We only know that it was at a time when 
Jerusalem was crowded with visitors and 
that Jesus was also there, eager to pro- 
claim the good news concerning the king- 
dom of God. His popularity with the 
people was undiminished, but the rulers 
were convinced that he was a dangerous 
radical. They eyed him now with undis- 
guised enmity, “willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike,” until his action on the 
Sabbath day gave them their desired op- 
portunity. 

On this Sabbath Jesus went to the 
“sanitarium,” a celebrated medicinal pool 
near the Sheep Gate (mentioned in Ne- 
hemiah 3:1, 12:39). Around the pool, 
porches had been built for the protection 
of those who came to bathe. There were 
small compartments, covered overhead 
and open toward the pool. The pool was 
called in Hebrew Bethzatha (or Bethes- 
da) which means “House of Mercy.” The 
probable site of this ancient sanitarium 
was located in 1888, when two large 
pools, each 12% feet wide, one 55 and 
the other 60 feet long, were discovered, 
leading to which there was a flight of 
twenty-four steps. There was a porch 
on each of the four sides of these two 
pools and one porch in the middle, sep- 
arating the two, making five porches in 
all. 

These pools seem to have been fed by 
an intermittent spring, which at irregular 
intervals burst up with a gush and a 
bubble, and which, perhaps, had some 
medicinal value. It owed its fame, how- 
ever, chiefly to the healing power of faith 
and expectation. A legend had attached 
itself to the spot and the porches were 
never empty. There were people there 
who had various kinds of diseases, those 
who were blind, those who were lame 
(halt), those who were paralyzed (with- 
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ered limbs. The kjv adds, “waiting for 
the moving of the waters, for an angel 
of the Lord went down at certain seasons 
into the pool and troubled the water: 
whosoever then first after the troubling 
of the water stepped in was made whole, 
with whatsoever disease he was holden.” 
This verse is omitted in the rsv, and 
properly so, for it is not found in the 
earliest manuscripts and versions. 

As David Smith remarks: 

“It is in no wise strange that this legend 
should have made its way into the sacred 
text. The like has happened in not a few 
other passages of Scripture. After the 
fashion of early days the popular fancy 
was noted by a careful reader on the mar- 
gin of his copy of the Gospel and after- 
ward a scribe, mistaking it for an acci- 
dental omission, would insert it in what 
he deemed its proper position in the body 
of the narrative.” 


The words added to the original text 
describes the belief of the waiting throng, 
but they do not necessarily describe the 
actual facts. 

Jesus went into the House of Mercy 
and cured one of the patients, a man who 
had been paralyzed for 38 years. Why 
this man and none other? Some think 
because he was the neediest, the most 
friendless, the most helpless, and the 
most hopeless. Others would agree with 
Dr. Willett: 


“Probably because the others laughed at 
the idea of this teacher being able to help 
them and refused to try to stand up. But 
one man was willing to give Jesus the 
benefit of the doubt and he was rewarded.” 


Whatever the explanation it is impor- 
tant to note that there were three stages 
in the man’s cure, as suggested by the 
words of Jesus. 

(1) The Question, “Do you want to 
be healed?” This question, as Snowden 
says, “was not irrelevant and useless, but 
was just the one that needed to be pressed 
sharply into the man’s consciousness and 
conscience. He had lain there so long 
and so helpless that he had lost hope and 
almost lost interest and had become rec- 
onciled to his condition.” The man’s 
answer shows how appropriate Jesus’ 
question really was, for it reveals utter 
hopelessness. And before Jesus could 
help him, that hope must be revived. 

It does not necessarily follow that the 
man did not want to be healed. “In the 
realm of spiritual infirmity, however, 
there are many who have no expectation 
of being healed. They are painfully 
conscious of their weakness and their 
sins, but they have no hope of recovery. 
Some have no desire. They love sin. For 
them the life of holiness and purity has 
no attraction. They may be at Bethesda; 


they may be familiar with church and 
sacraments, but they have no more than 
the vaguest hope of ever being made 
whole.” In this realm too Jesus cannot 
work a cure until hope has been revived. 

Alcoholics Anonymous have proved 
in innumerable cases that they can re- 
claim the most hopeless drunkard—but 
not until he wants to break the habit that 
binds him. We will never be healed of 
our moral maladies until we are conscious 
of our needs and want to be healed— 
until we are ready to believe that he can 
help us. 

Doctors tell us that many of our bodily 
ailments are self-imposed. They are ways 
of escape from an unpleasant reality 
which we are unwilling to face, and are 
subconsciously welcomed by the sufferer 
as the easiest way out of his difficulty. 
Many patients die because they do not 
choose to live. In every realm, therefore, 
Jesus’ question is still in order, “Do you 
want to be healed?” 

(2) The Command: “Rise, take up 
your pallet and walk.” The pallet was 
only a blanket or mat which could be 
easily rolled up and carried. Neverthe- 
less, this was an impossible command 
for a paralytic. But something in Jesus’ 
manner, something in his tone, or in his 
personality, led the cripple to attempt the 
impossible. And attempting the impos- 
sible at Christ’s command, he achieved 
the impossible. Snowden wisely com- 
ments, “The command of Christ is al- 
ways a promise; whatever he bids us do 
he will give us power to perform.” 

(3) The Warning: “Sin no more, that 
nothing worse befall you,” (vs. 14). 
Snowden adds: 

“It might seem that such a caution was 
unnecessary. Thirty-eight years of suffer- 
ing brought on by sin might seem suffi- 
cient to keep a man from a further yield- 
ing to its power. The sad truth is that no 
amount of suffering brought on by sin 
makes one hate sin, however much he 
agonizes over the results. The only safety 
lies in yielding the will to the will of the 
Savior.” 

To Consider: We know that a man 
can bring on physical disabilities by 
wrong living; can he also become physi- 
cally ill by wrong thinking, by failing to 
control his emotions? Does faith always 
cure? What are the virtues and what 
the defects of the various faith-healing 
religions? How can the church manifest 
the healing spirit of Christ? Why are 
more Christian doctors needed ? 

Il. The Discourse on the Son as the 

Source of Life, 5:9-47 

The religious leaders were not inter- 
ested in the paralytic’s cure; they were 
disturbed over the breach of the Sabbath, 
occasioned first by the healed man carry- 
ing his mat, and second, by the fact, that 
Jesus had dared to heal him on the Sab- 
bath. Their outspoken criticism of Jesus 
led to his discourse on the Son as the 
Source of life. We note (1) the claim, 
and (2) the witness. 
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1. The Claim. In explaining his ac- 
tion, Jesus claimed that his activity was 
in perfect accord with God’s activity— 
“My Father is working still and I am 
working.” If God does not cease to work 
for man’s good even on the Sabbath, 
Jesus indicates, there is no reason why 
he or others should do so. 

But Jesus’ words have further mean- 
ing, as revealed in his subsequent dis- 
course. He claims here to work the works 
that God himself works. 


“The divine activity which Jesus claim- 
ed to share with the Father was two-fold, 
and neither function could be performed 
by man. He was, as illustrated by his 
miracles, the Giver of Life, and he was 
the Judge of mankind. This activity was 
in each case both present and future. He 
was even then the source of spiritual life 
and renewal. He alone could heal the 
morally impotent. He could raise the soul 
from spiritual death, but the hour was 
coming when he would raise from the 
grave those who were under the power 
of physical death. So, too, this judgment, 
like the power of the resurrection, in- 
cludes both the present judgment for 
which Jesus said he was coming into the 
world and which men pass on themselves 
by the very fact of their attitude toward 
him and his gospel, and also the future 
final judgment, which manifests character 
and determines destiny. Jesus, therefore, 
refers to two resurrections: a spiritual 
resurrection, in which all believers in him 
are now, in this present age, rising to 
new life (vss. 24-25), and a bodily resur- 
rection, which is still future; but of both 
he is the Author and Agent. Could any 
man, save the divine Son of God, make 
such a claim as this?” 

2. The Witness (vss. 30-47). Jesus’ 
claims rest not on his testimony alone, 
nor on that of John the Baptist, but on 
the Father (30-35). The Father’s tes- 
timony is evident in the work effected by 
the Son (vs. 36) and in the Old Testa- 
ment revelation, which the leaders of the 
nation have failed to understand (37-47). 


For Us 

Two verses in this passage have par- 
ticular value for our own time: 

1. Jesus’ Question: “Do you want to 
be healed?” This inquiry addressed to 
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the paralytic is an inquiry addressed by 
Jesus to every man. “Do you want to be 
healed of your physical disability, of your 
moral fault, of your spiritual poverty?” 
He speaks not only to those tempted to 
despair, but also to those who are satis- 
fied, and to those who aspire to better 
things. “Do you want to be healed?” 
The question is addressed not only to the 
individual, but also to the human race, 
to all mankind. We know now that the 
civilization of which we were once so 
proud is sick and that unless the diseases 
which have caused so much suffering are 
checked it may die. 

The fact that it is a question, however, 
indicates that there is a condition to be 
fulfilled. “Do you want to be healed?” 
Then—‘“Rise, take up your pallet and 
walk.” 

“The help of God had come near; the 
man had his chance; it lay with him to 
seize and to use it. Even if his will had 
been wearied into sleep by the disappoint- 
ments of many years it was awakened by 
the approach of the will of Christ and by 
his startling question. The potency even 
of the impotent was invited to consent 
to the working of Almighty Love. By its 
consent it was invited to co-operate.” 

And unless the sick man had responded 
to Christ’s invitation, unless he had been 
willing to cooperate there would have 
been no cure. 

So with us, so with our nation, so with 
our world. The healing power of Christ 
is available, but available only as we 
are willing to respond to his command, 
relying upon the strength which even 
now he is ready to bestow. 

2. Jesus’ Revelation: “My Father is 
working still, and I am working.” Three 
thoughts are suggested by this statement: 

(1) The world is not finished. If God 
is still working, nothing is finished. For 
more than a million years our earth has 
been rolling in space, but it is not fin- 
ished. For more than six thousand years 
civilization has been developing, but civ- 
ilization has not yet fulfilled its mission. 
More than nineteen hundred years ago, 
Jesus said, “The kingdom of God is 
at hand.” But Jesus’ work is not yet 
completed. For seventy years more or 


less man lives with his hopes and his 
aspirations and his dreams and then he 
dies. Many are cut off before they really 
begin to live. But man is not finished. As 
someone has said: 
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“There are many arguments for im- 
mortality; but none is more cogent than 
the argument of man himself. In two 
senses: first, the argument of what man 
already is; and second, the argument of 
what he is not—the fact that man is not 
yet finished.” 

But there is another thought suggested 
by Jesus’ words: 

(2) God is at work. The pagan world 
never thought of a toiling God. But Jesus 
taught us not only that God loves, but 
also that God works. 

“The old Greeks pictured their deities as 
living in a distant Olympus quaffing their 
nectar, pursuing their own pleasures, but 
aloof from and unconcerned about the af- 
fairs of men. The Deists of the 18th cen- 
tury thought of God as a kind of absentee 
landlord. He has made the world; set it 
going; and then left it to itself. That is, 
it may be, how we sometimes are tempted 
to think of God still—remote, aloof, un- 
concerned. But that is not the Bible view 
of God.” 

The Bible reveals that he is still work- 
ing to carry out his great purposes for 
mankind. He has pledged to us the final 
victory. So in spite of failures and de- 
feats, we struggle on, cherishing the exul- 
tant hopes of a new heaven and a new 
earth. This leads us to a third thought 
suggested by Jesus’ words: 

(3) God invites our cooperation: “My 
Father is working still,” said Jesus, “and 
I am working.” If God’s work is to be 
carried forward, we too must work. God 
wants our effort. He will not bring in 
the kingdom without our help. 

Washington Gladden is best known to 
the present generation by his great hymn, 
“QO Master, let me walk with thee.” 
Gladden died in the midst of the first 
world war—in his 83rd year, before the 
issues of the war had been decided. His 
last book, a series of sermons entitled, 
The Interpreter, came from the press 
only a few months before his death. “‘God 
is doing all that infinite love can do to 
fill the world with righteousness and 
peace,” he said in a sermon on “Worlds 
in the Making.” 

“The one thing that infinite love cannot 
do is to take away from men the chance 
to be men. ... This world will be Paradise 
as soon as men want Paradise enough 
to pay the price of it in labor and patience. 
God is always doing his part, but he will 
never do ours. 

“Worlds in the making? Races in the 
making? Nations, states, communities in 
the making? Our Father who has been 
working hitherto is ag busy as ever today 
upon this work. Some of us know now 
how far it is from being finished. But it 
is a great joy and a great honor and 4a 
great inspiration that we may have some 
knowledge of what he is doing and some 
part with him in the work.” 

Yes—our Father is working still, Je- 
sus is working, and we too must work. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


* * * 

A CITY is neither its architecture nor 
its people alone, but rather the sub- 

stance of its institutions which shape the 

city—JoHN OSMAN. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club selections: 

Pastoral Psychology (Jan.) — Emo- 
tional Disorders and the Spiritual Life, 
W. L. Northridge. Channel Press. 

Pulpit (Jan.)—Love Is a Spendthrift, 
Paul Scherer. Harper & Bros. 

Religious (Jan.)—Can I Know God? 
W. E. Sangster. Abingdon Press. Where- 
fore Art Thou Come? James T. Cleland. 
Abingdon Press. 





* * * 


GOD’S WORD INTO ENGLISH. By Dewey 
M. Beegle. Harper & Bros., New York. 178 
pp., $3.50. 

At a time when the Revised Standard 
Version is still much discussed by its 
advocates as well as by its foes, Dr. 
Beegle’s book provides a timely contri- 
bution for the understanding of what is 
involved in Bible translation. The pres- 
entation of fact with which any critic 
of Bible translation should be acquainted 
is given in an objective manner which 
invites cooperative thinking on the part 
of the reader. The “how” and “why” 
of the translator’s task is illustrated by 
reference to numerous passages which are 
variously rendered in different English 
Bible translations. 

Dr. Beegle stresses in a convincing 
manner the fact that motivation for Bible 
translation is very much the same today 
as it was when the translators of the 
King James Version undertook the task. 
Well worth reading is the section in the 
chapter entitled “Languages Change” 
which deals with the respective use of 
“thou,” “Thou,” “you,” and “You.” 

If any criticism, apart from hearty 
approval, is in place, this reviewer feels 
that the accumulation of examples of 
strictly linguistic problems in the early 
chapters of the book tends to be somewhat 
overdone, while a little more might have 
been said on the issue of semantics itself, 
a problem which is specially pertinent 
to the Old Testament. 

God’s Word into English causes the 
reader to be humbly grateful as he turns 
to the pages of God’s Word in the English 
tongue, realizing that the faithful work- 
ing together of many saints lies behind 
the various translations. 

Lupwic R. Dewi7z. 
Columbia Theological Seminary. 

ISAIAH SPEAKS. By S. Paul Schilling. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 148 pp. 
$3.00. 

This is an excellent exposition of one 
of the most influential books in the Bible. 
Professor Schilling, who teaches theology 
at Boston University School of Theology, 
had two purposes in mind when he wrote 
the book: to discover what the Book of 
Isaiah sought to say to its original au- 
dience, and to clarify its message to our 
own day. This he does admirably well, 
utilizing the contributions that the his- 
torians, philologists and textual critics 
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have made to the better understanding of 
the book and its message. By squarely 
facing the problems of the authorship of 
the Book of Isaiah, the author shows how 
a clear understanding of the composite 
nature of the work aids in the accurate 
interpretation of its message. To the 
serious minded student and minister who 
wants to know what the authors of this 
book were saying in the light of their 
respective backgrounds, this volume will 
be of invaluable aid and a refreshing 
inspiration. 
CwHar Es T. FRITSCH. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By William R. Cannon. The 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 352 pp., 
$4.50. 

Interesting volumes have been written 
recently on the history of the Early 
Church, the Reformation, the Modern 
Church since the Reformation, and the 
Church in America. There has been no 
recent book covering the History of the 
Church during the Middle Ages. That 
lack has now been met. The late Dean 
Cannon of the Duke Divinity School 
wrote a comprehensive, fast-moving, 
scholarly, yet readable account of the 
history of Christianity from the fall of 
Rome to the fall of Constantinople. By 
this time the Renaissance was already a 
reality in the West. “The Middle Ages 
passed away as they had begun—imper- 
ceptibly—the new order having been es- 
tablished scarcely before men realized the 
old order had gone.”” Dean Cannon has 


written objectively for the most part, 
without bias for or against developing 
Roman Catholicism, recognizing the fail- 
ures of churchmen, but also with some 
pride in their achievements. He did not 
forget that of this church, we too, through 
our history and traditions, are a part. 
ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Treasury of Witchcraft. Harry E. We- 
deck. Philosophical Library, Inc., N. Y. $10. 

The Talmud of Jerusalem. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., N. Y. $4.75. 

Biblical Archaeology. G. Ernest Wright. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.65, 
paper. 

Servants of the Word. James D. Smart. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.50. 

The Promise of the Spirit. William Bar- 
clay. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$2.50. 

Basic Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 





ment. Samuel A. Cartledge. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$3.95. 


How Mama Did It. Thyra Ferre Bjorn. 
Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 25¢, paper. 

Why Do Men Suffer? Leslie D. Weather- 
head. Apex book. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $1.25, paper. 

Serve Him with Mirth. Leslie B. Flynn. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. $2.95. 

The Real Abraham Lincoln. Reinhard H. 
Luthin. Prentice-Hall, Inec., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. $10. 

Working With Superior Students. Bruce 
Shertzer, ed. Science Research Associates, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. $5.95. 

Do Your Dreams Match Your Talents? 
Vance Packard. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago, Ill. $1, paper. 





For Christians 


at Easter 
SEVEN WORDS TO THE CROSS 


RoBERT F. JoNEs. Using seven words addressed to Jesus 
while he was on the cross, Robert F. Jones unveils the 


Easter seasons. 


hearts of the people at Calvary and shows us our hearts 
in this mirror. The passers-by, the soldiers, the penitent 
thief, the centurion—their statements and actions lay 
bare the sickness in men’s souls and point surely to the 
cross as the place of healing. 

Clearly and warmly, these meditations speak to us of 
the true quality of Christianity and its demands. A pow- 
erful devotional book—especially for the Lent and 
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IN HIS LIKENESS 


G. McLeop Bryan. Forty men and women from 20 
centuries show us what it means to follow the living 
Christ. Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Luther, Bonhoeffer 
—these are some of the faithful who speak a compelling 
message to our time. A devotional book of great rich- 
ness and depth, Jn His Likeness is well suited for reading 
and meditation during the days of Lent. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Locke White has retired as minister 
of the Halifax, Va., Oak Level and Mercy 
Seat churches but for several months 
he and Mrs. White will continue to live 
in Halifax. 

Bruce C. Boney has resigned as asso- 
ciate minister of Second church, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in order to become pastor of 
the Whitehaven, Tenn., church. 

Duncan D. MacBryde, formerly of Win- 
netka, Ill., from Pleasantville, N. Y.; to 
114 S. Academy St., Mooresville, N. C., 
where he has become pastor of the First 
church. 

J. Harrell 
son, Miss., is now 
the First church, 
Audubon PI. 

A. Jackson Morrison, formerly of El- 
lerbe, N. C., now serves the McQuay 
church, Charlotte, N. C. 

John McSween, Clinton, S. C., is sup 
plying the pulpit of the First church, 
Fayetteville, N. C., while a new minister 
is being sought. 

Denver S. Blevins from New Bern, N.C., 
to the Second church, Huntington, W. Va 

James B. Ficklen, formerly of Raleigh, 
N. C., has become executive secretary of 
Potomac Presbytery, Church of the Pil- 
grims, 22nd and P Sts., Washington 7, 
m CS. 

W. L. Hodgkin, formerly 
N. C., has begun his new 
ister of the Mills River, N. 

Edward B. Whitson, from Winnsboro, 
S. C., to the Andrews, N. C., church. 

T. F. Grier, retired, from Blackstock, 
S. C., to 312 Elm St., Lancaster, S. C. 

Gallie F. King, Huntington, W. Va., has 
demitted the ministry. 








Harper, formerly of Jack- 
associate minister of 
Shreveport, La., 2043 


of Milton, 
work as min- 
C., church. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Richard H. Thomas, Pawhuska, 
will become pastor of the First 
(U. S.), Bryan, Texas, Feb. 1. 

Thomas Fenton Luce, Kittanning, Pa., 
will become co-pastor with 
Kleffman of the West church, Wilming- 
ton, Del., Feb. 1. Mr. Kleffman has served 
the church for 32 years. 

Philip U. Martin, formerly of Chicago, 
Ill., has become the associate 
the Hanover Street 
Del., where Paul R. Miller is minister. 

Richard M. Ferguson from 


Okla., 
church 


ville, Ohio. 


Lloyd C. Ellis from Port Huron, Mich., 
to the Cleveland Drive church, Cheekto- 


wanga, N. Y. 
Robert J. 
C., to the 

N. Y. 
Charles J. 


Herman 
Hope 


from 
church, 


Hooker from 


Albert H. 


pastor of 
church, Wilmington, 


Belmont, 
Ohio, to Country Club Estates, St. Clairs- 


Washington, 
Watertown, 


Hightstown, 





Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian .. . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








i. J., to the East Side church, Rochester, 
i: 2 

Robert C. Holland from Bath, N. Y., to 
Newark, Ohio. 

Benjamin J. Lake from Rome, N. Y., to 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 

M. Robert Lambert from Valatie, N. Y., 
to the Reformed church, Albany, N. Y. 

Lionel R. Lindsay from Baldwin, N. Y., 
to the North Syracuse, N. Y., church. 

Stephen W. Marosy from Dolgeville, 
N. Y., to the Fairview, Pa., church. 

William Moll Case, San Jose, Calif., 
will serve as interim minister in the First 
church, Stillwater, Okla., 524 Duncan St., 
until after Easter. 

Milton J. Sage from New Concord, 
Ohio, to the West Hebron, N. Y., church. 

Stanley M. Taylor from Detroit, Mich., 
to the staff of Brooklyn-Nassau (N. Y.) 
Presbytery. 


DEATHS 

Eugene B. Carr, 82, died Jan. 2 in Wal- 
lace, N. C., where he had lived since 
1936. From 1920 to 1936 he was pastor 
of the Mt. Pisgah church, Broadway, N. C. 

Charles D. Whiteley, 70, retired minis- 
ter of the Second church, Albemarle, N. 
C., died there Jan. 4. A minister-brother 
is G. L. Whiteley of Roanoke, Va. 

William W. Nolin, 70, treasurer of the 
mission in Egypt of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, died 
Dec. 28 in the Veterans Hospital, Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he had been ill for 
18 months. He had lived in the U. P. 
home in Washinton, Iowa, since 1959. 


AUSTIN SEMINARY 

Charles L. King, First church, Houston, 
Texas, will be a once-a-week guest lec- 
turer in homiletics, sermon preparation 
and delivery, at Austin Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary during the spring se- 
mester. 


TRAVEL 

Howard Chadwick of Westminster 
church, Charlotte, N. C., has been appoint- 
ed tour conductor for the 1961 Christian 
World Seminar Tours, July 17-Sept. 1, 
featuring the Far East and the Holy 
Land. 


MISSIONARIES 

The Frank F. Bakers, who have served 
for more than 40 years as missionaries 
to Brazil, have been honorably retired 
and have arrived in this country. They 
are at Mission Court in Richmond, Va. 

The David J. Hopkins of the East Bra- 
zil mission are on regular furlough in 
this country at St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Joseph L. Wilkerson family has 
returned to Taiwan following a regular 
furlough. Dr. Wilkerson is a medical mis- 
sionary at the Chang Hwa hospital. 


JICU FOUNDATION 

Henry G. Bovenkerk, executive secre- 
tary for East Asia of the Reformed 
Church in America’s Board of World 
Missions, has become executive secretary 
of the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation, Inc., succeeding 
Charles J. Turck, who retired last sum- 
mer. Dr. Bovenkerk served as a mis- 
sionary in Japan under the Presbyterian, 
USA, Board of Foreign Missions. 


N. C. COUNCIL 

Speakers at the State Pastors Confer- 
ence Jan. 31 in Raleigh, N. C., on the day 
before the annual meeting of the N. C. 
Council of Churches will include Ralph 
W. Sockman, Theodore O. Wedel, Ben- 
jamin E. Mays, and Bernard Boyd. Mrs. 
Murdoch McLeod, general director of 
United Church Women, will speak at a 
dinner meeting of the Pastors’ Confer- 
ence and United Church Women of N. C. 
Carlyle Marney, Charlotte, N. C., will 
speak at the closing luncheon. 
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Unites sound scholarship and broad training 


for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division Of 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College 


Educational excellence for our greatest possession, our youth. 


Move to new campus in September, 1961 


January 30, 1961 
June 12, 1961 


North Carolina 








QUEENS 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
+ B.S., and B.Mus. degrees 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 


- ++ full accreditation 











Presbyterian @ 
Sound liberal education 
accredited. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Coeducational 


og and illustrated booklet. 





(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. t 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. 


KING COLLEGE 


@ Founded 1867 

under vigorous Christian influences. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
(1) Competitive, (2) 
145-acre campus. 


Fully 


Academic 
Athletics. 
Cata- 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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